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BRITISH PAINTERS— JOHN WRIGHT OAKES, A.R.A. 




ANDSCAPE painting continues to maintain its 
superiority in England, though other countries, 
and especially France, are making great efforts 
to overtake it, and have within the last few 
years made vast strides in that direction, yet 
with a realistic rather than a poetic tendency. 
It is only within the last few years compara- 
tively that the charming scenery of Great Britain has received 
full justice at the hands of British artists, though a few leading 
early painters, Gainsborough, Wilson, Constable, and others, con- 
fined their practice mainly to home subjects. " One reason," 
says an English writer, " has contributed to this result — the diffi- 
culty of travelling in foreign lands a century or more ago compared 
with the facility with which even the most distant countries are 
reached now, and have been for many past years. On the other 
hand, this facility of travelling abroad, and its ver}' general 
adoption by almost all classes, have led to a demand for pictures 
of foreign scenery which our painters, unmindful of, or indif- 
ferent to, the incomparable pictorial matter we possess at home. 



have not been slow to supply. Creswick, the late F. R. Lee, 
the Linnells, father and sons, G. and Vicat Cole, &c., have 
remained for the most part true to their country. Turner, with 
his vast creative power, found suitable themes for the exercise 
of his varied pencil wherever his foot chanced to tread ; and 
England had, even beyond all other European lands, the largest 
share of his attention, as it deserved to have. He, perhaps 
before all other painters, taught his countrymen to appreciate, 
or at least directed their thoughts to, the magnificent land- 
scape combination existing in our Lake district ; for till his time 
the scenery of Cumberland and Westmoreland had been left 
almost neglected by our artists for that of the chafing Zuyder Zee, 
the muddy locality of Dort, and the rocky and castellated banks 
of the Rhine. And yet he was not inspired by the unsurpassed 
scenery of the lakes with any emotion that led him beyond a 
few comparatively insignificant sketches ; but he showed other 
painters the way to it, and especially the late J. B. Pyne, whose 
* British Lake Scenery,' published more than a quarter of a 
century ago, developed the beauties of the locality in a most 





Morning— Lowestoft Beach. 



attractive form. We willingly admit the awful grandeur of the 
scenery of the Alps, the loveliness of the Jungfrau when she 
lifts her veil of clouds, or " the terrors of the Shreckhorn when 
he shakes the moisture from his soaking mantle." Those Alps, 
with all their sublimities, with all the sorceries of their many- 
tinted evening lights, yet fall short of the pictorial combinations 
often found at home, because in the north of England, and 
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particularly in those districts to which we are specially alluding, 
we have rarely no mountains without water, and no water with- 
out mountains ; and as for sylvan attractiveness, those varieties of 
foliage which characterize the vicinity of Windermere, &c., more, 
far more, than compensate for the everlasting and uniform 
masses of pines that neither individually nor collectively can 
present a line of beauty like that seen on the banks of the 
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Derwent and in the romantic gorge of Borrowdale. There are, 
it is true, the Lakes of Geneva and of Como, with others, that 
afford charming passages of scenery, some of which do not fall 
far short of those to which reference has been made, either in 
calm beauty or 

" When stormy winds 
Are working the broad bosom of the lake 
Into a thousand thousand sparkling waves, 
Rocking the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
Along the sharp edge of yon lofty crags." 

Allusion is made, as the reader will perceive by our remarks, 
to one particular phase of British landscape ; but other aspects 
might readily be shown to support the view we have taken 
of its fitness in every way for the pencil of the most gifted 
painter." 

Speaking of modern landscape painting, and comparing it 
with that of earlier times. Sir Charles Eastlake says, in one 
of his published Essays, that '* it has been reserved entirely 
for modern times to cultivate its useful applications without 
endangering its more tasteful pretensions. The topographical 



department of landscape painting, to give it the humblest name 
that has been applied to it, can hardly be traced beyond the 
early part of the last century. Not only the great landscape 
painters, but even the earliest Italian and Flemish artists, with 
all their timidity and accuracy, seem studiously to have avoided 
the representation of real scenes, and sometimes appear to have 
been but little anxious even to preserve an air of probability : 
this is seen in the backgrounds to some of Leonardo da Vinci's 
works — borrowed, perhaps, from similar inventions of the con- 
temporaries of Memling and Van Eyck It may be here 

remarked as a singular fact, that the style of landscape paint- 
ing in Italy was, to a comparatively late period, if not from first 
to last, derived from the northern schools. The account given 
by Titian's biographers of his having taken certain German 
landscape painters into his house, to learn their style, is con- 
firmed by the fact that the forms of his common buildings are 
always German, and such as are not to be met with in the 
Italian Alps." Coming down to Claude and other disciples of 
the French school — as Watteau, Lancret, Boucher, Natoire, and 




T/ie Border Coitntrie. 



Others, who, perhaps, may be more correctly classed with the 
painters of ge7ire subjects rather than with the landscapists, 
yet have their works generally so much of landscape as to 
entitle them to a place in any writing professing to deal with 
that department of Art — we find a similar ideality in their 
compositions, rather than a decided reference to nature, for 
there may be readily traced in them representations of objects 
" transported from the ruins of Rome, and the pictures of 
Leghorn and Genoa, blended with those of Tivoli." But "the 
information which the arts now communicate will hardly be dis- 
puted," says the same learned authority, "by the most zealous 
advocate of the taste of the sixteenth century. In general that 
taste was Taste as distingicished from Utility; its humbler 
applications were only humbler decoration. The arabesques of 
the Roman villas— the frescoes in the extensive buildings of 
Florence— the paintings on the Urbino earthenware — the fres- 
coes in the open air of Friuli — were all graceful redundancies of 
the arts of elegance ; in landscape, however, it was reserved for 
modern times to attempt to satisfy the naturalist and botanist 



without departing from the grand or delicious impressions of 
general nature." And thus the greatest landscape painters — few 
and far between as they may be, yet much less so now than they 
were half a century ago — bring the powers of association, senti- 
ment, and poetic feeling to bear upon their representations of 
nature, as did Constable when he painted the morning dew- 
drops sparkling upon blades of grass, and Turner when he pre- 
sented his scenes clothed in storm or sunshine, flood and fire, 
" mists and exhalations." 

The above remarks will scarcely be considered out of place as 
introductory to a brief notice of a landscape painter so favourably 
known to the public as is Mr. JOHN Wright Oakes, A.R.A., 
who was born in 1822, at Sproston House, Sproston, near 
the town of Middlewich, in the county of Cheshire. Having 
been sent early in life to Liverpool, he there studied the rudi- 
ments of drawing and painting under Mr. W. J. Bishop, draw- 
ing-master of the Liverpool College ; and this appears to be 
the only Art education Mr. Oakes ever received, except what 
he learned by the study of Nature, the best master a young artist 
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can resort to, but only when he knows how to use profitably the 
examples she sets before him, otherwise he will flounder about 
in the quagmires of ignorance for want of a suitable guide to 
show him the right way, and how to avoid the mistakes and 
errors into which he is only too liable to fall without some able 
and friendly counsellor. Genius, even of the highest order, 
requires cultivation and advice. 

At the age of about twenty-four Mr. Oakes had attained to 
such proficiency that he considered he might, with every pros- 
pect of successful acceptance, send some of his works to the 
British Institution, at that time a most valuable channel by 
which young artists were enabled, without running much chance 
of refusal, to place their pictures before the public. Mr. Oakes 
continued to send his works annually to that gallery from 1847 
until it closed in 1867, his contributions being scenes chiefly in 
various parts of Great Britain, with occasionally an example of 
foreign landscape. The earliest of these which gained at- 
tention was ' Floating up Wrecks with the Tide— a Scene on 



the Lune, below Lancaster,' exhibited in 1851 : in this view the 
spectator looks directly up the river. Portions of the work— as 
the sky, the distance, and the right bank — possess much sweet- 
ness of colour, and are made out with great firmness of execu- 
tion : it is a picture giving good promise of a future now realised. 
Another work sent by Mr. Oakes to the British Institution was 
a ' View of the Old Pier, Bridlington Quay, Yorkshire,' sent in 
1854, ^ composition containing a variety of capital material that 
tells most effectively on the canvas. The feeling of the picture 
is not unlike that of the French school, as seen in the works of 
our countryman, R. P. Bonington. 

Mr. Oakes was still residing in Liverpool when, in 1848, he 
sent the first contribution to the Royal Academy ; it was a view 
' On the Greta, near Keswick.' The next year he was well 
represented in the same gallery by a picture of Welsh scenery, 
* Moel-gronw from Cwm-y-Glo, Carnarvonshire ;' and in the 
year immediately following by two other Welsh landscapes, one 
' A Wet Day on Cwm Eigian Moor,' and the other ' The 





The Fallow Field. 



River Dulyn, Carnarvonshire.' In 185 1 Mr. Oakes sent another 
Welsh view in the same county to the Academy, * Near the 
Summit of Carnedd Dafydd,' which contains many passages 
very carefully painted ; in fact, he seems to have made Carnar- 
vonshire his especial sketching-ground about this period of his 
career, for two out of the three w^orks he exhibited at the Aca- 
demy in 1852 were sketched in that county. In 1854 ^^^ ^"^7 
contribution was a marine view, the first we remember to have 
seen from his pencil ; it had for a title ' A Fresh Breeze — Fish- 
ing Luggers leaving Peel Harbour;' and in 1855 we found only 
a single picture with Mr. Oakes' s name attached to it : this- was 
another of his Carnarvonshire subjects, * Twll-du — the Devil's 
Kitchen :' — 

" Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurl'd, 
The fragments of an earlier world." 

The scene is a rocky basin, enclosing a deep and dark pool of 
water, treated throughout with much grandeur : it would have 
added to its solemnity if the beautiful rainbow, whose iridescent 



colours are brought down into the very depths of the chasm, had 
been omitted. 

Among later pictures painted by Mr. Oakes are the three 
engraved here, which may be accepted as good specimens of his 
usual style of composition and of his general treatment. The 
first, ' Morning— Lowestoft Beach,' shows but a small 
gathering of materials, the main interest of the picture resting 
with the sky and the expanse of sea ; the clouds, as they roll 
away before the rising sun, catch its bright beams on their 
nearer edges, and the waves of the sea on their crests as they 
break quietly on the wet, sandy beach, on which a fisherman's 
cottage, boat, and other objects throw long and dark shadows. 
The artist frequently adopts the plan of introducing a quotation 
from some poetical writer as supplying a clue to what he has 
proposed to represent : thus, in our second engraving, ' THE 
Border Countrie,' from a picture exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1877, we find appended to the title in the catalogue 
a line from one of Scott's poems : — 

" Where Cheviot's ridges swell to meet the sky." 
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The composition shows a vast expanse of moorland, occasion- 
ally intersected by streams flowing from the extensive mountain 
ridge known as the Cheviot Hills, which traverse almost the 
whole breadth of South Scotland. The entire district, especially 
towards the south, presents to the eye a large number of green 
hills, differing in form, and enclosing numerous deep, narrow, 
and sequestered valleys. Such is the **countrie'' Mr. Oakes's 
pencil has presented to us with such fidelity and picturesque 
beauty : the dark, heavy clouds resting on the heads of the 
Cheviots, and in some parts concealing them, portend a heavy 
storm. The third engraving is from a picture, *The Fallow 
Field,' contributed to the Academy in 1875 ; it had for an in- 
troductory motto — 

*'The building rook 'ill caw from the windy tall elm-tree, 
And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea." 

The comments we made upon it when in the gallery may well 
serve our purpose in referring to it again. After speaking of a 
work, clever, but dull and sad as a subject, it was said, " Let 
us get into the open, and breathe a less tainted atmosphere. 
Here we are, happily, in * The Fallow Field' of J. W. Oakes, 
one of the best landscapes he ever painted, and one of the best, 



too, in the present exhibition. The fallow field runs down to a 
piece of water in the middle distance, which is dominated in the 
distance by low, pleasant hills." There is no clue to the locality 
of the scene, but it bears a strong resemblance to some of those 
Welsh or north-country landscapes where the painter found so 
many subjects. *' The freshness of the spring-time was never 
better expressed on canvas, and the lines the artist illustrates 
give, in their turn, a gloss to the picture which saves a world of 
trouble in the way of description. The pretty couplet, notwith- 
standing its halting manner, runs thus : — * The building rook,' 
&c. Mr. Oakes is all brightness and crispness." 

The number of pictures painted by this artist for the British 
Institution, and annually, with one exception, for the Academy, 
from 1848 to the present time, is very considerable, and includes 
scenery both inland and on the co^st ; he did not, however, 
leave Liverpool to take up his residence in London till 1856 or 
1857. I^ ^^76 ^r. Oakes was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, an honour to which his numerous, well-studied, 
and faithful landscapes fairly entitled him : I have a list of 
nearly fifty of the principal of them lying before me as I write, 
and this is but a small proportion of the whole. 

James Dafforne. 
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MONG the bronze and porcelain manufactures of 
Japan, probably those of the famous old city of 
Ki6t6 are held in the highest estimation in foreign 
countries, and a brief description, therefore, of 
the modus operandi adopted in their manufac- 
ture can hardly fail to interest admirers of the 
beautiful articles in question, which were so well 
represented at the Paris Exhibition of last year. 

The bronze-ware is made with the rudest possible appliances. 
From the elegant and richly chased articles which are turned out, 
the reader might well expect to be informed that large manufac- 
tories, provided with every modern appliance, were to be found in 
Kioto, but, in reporting on the industries of his district, the British 
consul for Hiogo and Osaka tells us that this is by no means the 
case, for in reality the workshops are no better than ordinary 
blacksmiths' shops. Without going too minutely into details, the 
process of manufacture is nearly as follows : The moulds, which 
of course vary according to the shape of the vase or bowl to be 
produced, are made of wood, sometimes covered with straw ; on 
this a coating of clay is placed, and over this comes a layer of wax, 
which is moulded into the required design. Another thick coating 
of clay is added, and the inner wooden mould being taken out, the 
orifice at each end is now closed. Two holes are then made at 
one end, connecting with the above-mentioned layer of wax, so as 
to enable the wax, when melted, to run out, and through these 
the molten bronze enters, filling the interstices occupied by the 
wax. The subsequent process of casting is of the rudest kind. 
The earthen mould is placed in a small clay oven hollowed out in 
the floor of the workshop, its size depending upon that of the cast- 
ing. The oven is filled with charcoal and closed, with the excep- 
tion of a circular opening at the top, on which a chimney, a foot 
or so high, is built of wet clay. This primitive oven is connected 
underground with a pair of wooden bellows, protected from the 
sparks and heat from the furnace by a small earthen or stone wall, 
about twelve inches in height, and worked by hands and feet. 
The first operation is to melt the wax, which runs out, leaving the 
impression of the design stamped firmly in the surrounding layer 
of clay : this done, the mould is taken out and allowed to cool. 
It is then put into the furnace a second time, and the molten 
bronze is now poured into it through the holes by which the wax 



escaped. After the bronze has filled the mould, the chimney is 
removed, the oven is supplied with fresh charcoal laid evenly round 
the mould, and a perforated lid being put on the circular opening 
where the chimney stood in the earlier stage, the bellows are set 
to work again for an hour or more, according to the size of the 
casting. The operations described generally occupy a day. When 
the casting is taken out of the oven the earth inside and outside is 
scraped off, and reveals the vase or bowl in a rough state. It is 
next put into the hands of rough workmen — boys being usually 
employed in this part of the work — by whom it is polished and 
scraped with a knife until it presents a smooth surface. After this 
it passes on to the carver, who fills in the details of the design. 
When his work is done the vase or bowl is dipped into a boiling 
solution of vinegar, sedge, and sulphate of copper, in order to give 
it the proper colour. A few finishing touches in the way of polish 
are added, and the article is completed and ready for sale. 

The porcelain made at Ki6t6 is principally of two kinds — that 
known as "awata," and the kind called "kiyomidzu." The 
process of manufacture in each case does not differ very mate- 
rially. In the awata pottery, however, the groundwork of each 
piece is pure clay of two kinds, both of which are obtained in the 
neighbourhood ; whereas in the kiyomidzu porcelain the ground- 
work is composed of amakusa-stone powdered fine and mixed with 
fire-clay, in the proportion of six parts of stone to four of clay. In 
each case, the shape of the article having been determined by the 
potter's wheel, it is put into a small circular oven and baked. 
After this comes the glazing process. The awata pottery is dipped 
into a solution composed of seven parts of extract of isu and three 
parts of extract of amakusa-stone pounded fine into a white paste ; 
while the kiyomidzu-ware is dipped into a solution in which the 
ingredients, though the same, are mixed in equal proportions. 
The ware is then placed in a high oven containing several tubular- 
shaped cells, in which the pottery is arranged in rows, each article 
being laid in a separate tray provided with a lid. This oven is 
heated by a large fire underneath, and, in addition, each cell is fur- 
nished with two or three holes, through which lighted wood or 
charcoal is inserted, so as to regulate the heat in each cell, as may 
be found desirable. After being baked a second time, the ware is 
painted, and is then placed in the last oven. The concluding opera- 
tion is the polishing, for which the stone used is generally agate. 



